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ABSTRACT \, . ^ 

A number of research problems have hindered the study 
of Australian aboriginal languages which/are spoken by a steadily 
decreasing and vanishing population. Such research has been plagued 
by misunderstanding and .poor communication between linguists and the 
-remaining^inf ormants • . M the previous research^ because of 

.funding policies^ has been conducted by trainee linguists. While work 
in phonology and morphology has been adequate, work in syntax ^has 
been scanty/ Although syntactic research may improve in future 
studies^ thdre is the danger of producing a grammar based on a model 
;fashionable at the moment^ rather than a grammar, which .presents, basic 
data and which could later be adapted to a particular model. Research 
in the -aboriginal languages is worthwile for the stxidy of language 
and culture in general and also for discoveries in dialect studies in 
language typologyv^ classification^ and development/ (VN) . 
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,. ^ SALVAG-E v701^v li'J AUSTKAT^IiLN ABORIGINAL LANGUAGES"'- 

^ ^ Barry J. Blal<:e' 

CD INTTIODUCTIOIT 

uj • . , . ;^ ■ 

. . At the time of the f ipst. European settlement, 
Austi-alia was inhahited "by over five h-umdrod 'Ahoriginal 
, trilDcs each with its own {iialect. Most' of these dialects ^ 
were very- different from one another in vocahulary and 
q^uite different fj:»om one, another in morphology and sjrntax. 
One classification, which is hased on cognate" densities 
, In lexical items, recognises over two hundred different 
languages and this seems to. me -tb "be a fairly realistic 
figure . 

The Ahorigines, numhering proToalDly no more than . 
300.000 over the v/hole of Australia;^ soqial 
' organization, and the weapons to . provide eff ective resist-^ 
. " ahce to the European settlers If . they resisted, enough; 

of their niamheE' were killed till' they resisted, no. -;more. 
Moreover, many fell .prey to the white man's diseases^ 
So. one way or another; the. ^Ahpriginal p 
• Q . ' reduced; and in closely settled areas, theVATpbi^iginal : . 
population v/as practically exterminated^ Th 
^manian "A^)bri is .parti-cularly 

r-nf 6 rttyniat'8 , because there, is .eyidence that the , ^Tasmaiii 
w.ere ethnically and linguistically dis'tlnct from .the 
mainland natives. 



Today one f inds on the one hand ' p^ractically no ■ V 
Aborigines in Victoria while, on the other hand thete . * ; 
O some flourishing trihes in : the centre ." of Auistr'alla'/ 

mc)^^ . ^ ■ -•• 

^ From: Linp;uistic Comfflunicktions ; 5^ 1975. 



ana^along am near the north coast ot the oontineht : 
in ^etween these e.tren,es one «nas over one hundred 
tMtes represented no more than -a score of survivors 
In most ca.e3 one can «nd one.. t„o. three or perhal 
half a do^en people who stlll.icno* the language' of ~ ' 
these tr«es , , nd from' these- people som.thLg'of L " 
dying language can he salvaged. 



THE_ IKPO»!AI-frs 



^ These last f:p«sj,ers are usually to be found in 
■ Shinty towns on the edge of white settlements. Usually 
.. they are old. I„ typical 'salvage areas' - most of L^ " 
sparsely settled parts of KTc™ . "ost; oi the 

Oueensl,;,^ N3W, for , instance, or most of 

■Who speS a" T "'^ -'^^ -""e: aged ^engines 

• st:„drf little. ™ . ^''^^ - 

: .Some people Who claim to spee* a native tongue or 

speak a simplified form o-P tv...^ i , y cnqhes, and. others 

c^n,^ \, : ^ .-"^^'^ there are ^ ■ 

W'^^^'f-''''^''^^^^^^^ fluently; and .fSn 

.ecle theT '"'t - so ■elth.r 

hec^use they are the sole .surviving speaker of their / ^ 

can ao f.^f ^ ' ^ thing that one 

afLr I'w^ -"i Wnd .langnage- 

after, language .«tth ;o„ly one or with onl-. two or three 
scattered lnfoz^ants;.:^Thls . means of course that^ .Sres of ' 
languages will hecom^,..mpletely p^lnct. „^ 



eense^ihTt^T" ^^'^ "° longer ' llving''.ln- th.- 
.eense^ that they .are ..spoken ty a. co^.nlty; *ho; study: 



2 



of them must "be carried ov,t almost antirei^' "by -Gilliiguai , 
elicitation,, The field wo pker asks the info rmant to 
translate English v/ox*ds' and phrases * If the fi eld ■ woi^Ke-j? 
is foi^tunate, the informant may know some , stories and 
these will ^provide uiialicited running text. Most inform- : 
ants can provide some sort of monologue , usually a re- 
counting, of events, of their early life. Dialogue is.. " 
difficult to obtain-. If there is more than one informant 
availahle, it is often the case that they live miles 
apart . • 

; ' Communication with infomants is not.,alv/ay3 smooth. 
At first ' they 'may not understand what the linguist wants 
of them* Typically they do not translate what they arc 
asked to translate^ hut- suhs-titute something else. If; 
asked for The,. jnan hj^^ g ... they are likely to say 

something that m q ans gon ^t_hjLt_^;_ t^ Although some ■ 

informants spealc good English (in a" functional sense) ^ 
most have only a limited understanding of English and 
speak a hroken form of English with, an , admixture of pidgin 
that spe ar . hel o ng a JZhA Qh^f , " pieamlng :\s.i t longa.; gliic . 
Their English vocahulary is usual Ij^^ sprinkled Y/ith \words 
that; are ohsolescent in present day Engl if^h - ^aiim^^^ 
(pretend) , sh^^ (steal) plant .(hide something hide one-- 
self) r- or with words used in unfamiliar sense3^' — -hit 
( *kill as well as ; ^hlt^ ) 5: ;hear ( Sunders tmd" a lingo ). 
mea^ or ^kin;^ Queensland the , term 

hen. limaja or henj i is used for .' spouse* ' According to ,Roth^' 
this is derived from- Bng^ . " ^ 

^ RBSE.ARCai ; IN .ABORIGI NAL . L AI^GUAGES . 

, . Quite a numher of A^ languages , were Ides Grih'Sd 

in -the nineteenth ^ Gentxiry and. shoi» t vo cahularies - v/ere- ' • 



early wo^k is reasonable, lut almost all of i-t i. nailed 
^ Phonetlo^lnaccuraoy. ^3 an example, oonsMer J 
. following attempts, at renaorlng' the Ooa wora for beard - 
(Soa ,.s an extinct language of western Queensland; - ^ 
. ■ 1. notuiiyah . 

° 2. ngthunya ' ' ;■ 
' . 3. ut-tun-ya ' . /, 

The word is probably natsna .Tm-+non 

. often notated as 'n' »ti-v» n-r. r,^4. ^, 
3) Dental ^fl- not hea^d at: all (see item 

Dental Lt] i« usually heard as 't' or Hh* ^r^fl ' ' ^ 
alveolar [t].as »t' or 'd' q- ■ • 

. J d . Since item 2 contains th, 

t.e.ecoM consonant is probaMy [t ] . This e.a..le ' 

■:^;r=ii:r:^~ 

provide. reasLbl/^^^^^ 

favourable oases. ■■ ^ lo™, at le^st m 

^ aT^e"" ' J^tee^^* was. done on Aboriginal ian^u^e. "' 

langS ej^^ln ^e^ "^-^^^^'^ 
qood "wo* wWo -•"'"^^^^ .'^^""^^ early sixties sbme- 
good work-was done by.Capell and others -Such' as Wm.-m H,n^ 
Douglas . and 0 'arad.v -T,„+ '+h= „ '■, - , suon as Wurm Hale, 
al],r tho -, ■ ■ Pf «ils,-worK, .espeoi- . 

?lly^the voi™e Of published wo rlc, was . small irt- ^^ 
,to the nuaber. Of languages available for' studv In >^ 
tostralian , Institute. Of Aborlalnal StiWr "I" the 

an.r V--., • ''°°?^?-ginal Studies w.as formed 

and this body made: funds avallabe :f or the study of Abbr^. '-V 
xginal culture. The bulk of this mon^y went' to 1 nguie^ ' 

iSu t o 5*^""^*^*"*^ .tudi.s in^ . 



This meant that sufficient linguists were working. 
•. on A-boriginal languages to keep up with' the need to , 
record the great numher of mori-bund langua.ges that had 
remained hitherto uninvestigated. Most oT the linguists 
who were sponsored hy the A.I,a'.S. either worked on 
dying languages ; or recorded matorial in one or . more ^ ^ - - r 
dying langua.ges as a sidline dixx-ing the depth . study of 
a flourishing, language. 

The work of this new spate of linguists has not 
always iDeen of the highest standard. Their descriptions 
are typically passable in phonolbgy, 'adequate in. morphol- 
ogy (though usually meagre in exemplification) land scanty 
= =in syntax. There are several reasons for the lack of syntax 
One is that linguists of five and ten years ago were 
usually trained in a traditipn that devoted most ^of its 
attention to. phonology and morphology. Another is that " 
the field situation demands that one pay . attention to 
phonetics first and morphology second. In Tooth* the study 
of linguistics as it was a few years ago. and in 'the field 
study of a /rare I language, .syntax came last. A third 
reason is that syntax was '.of ten ■ conceived rather narrpwly 
as ■.."being 3u St' a matter of word order,; In some cases, ■'of 
course, the reason for the .superficiality and the lack 
of syntax was due to the lack of info mation avail abe , ■ 
from the informants. . " ■ • ■ , 

Of course;.it must TDe^;rememlDered t • , 

I refer to, is not- the work of professional linguists hut 
trainee: linguists .In light of .the fact .that the ^st•ady . . " 
of :iLiriguis t ics is ■ relatively new in Austral ia , Ishe only ^ ; : 
people avallahe to receive.' money from the A. I.A.S. were ' 
people-, at" the beginning of , their linguistic careers. ^ 



over the ■ next f-^w ^"^original languages that appear 

^■'ie next Tew years may he ^f^+i-^.. • ^- • ^'^'=^'=^■1 
Thepp -ic ^ oe better m tnis resceft 

j-nere is. a danger, however. +>, + -, • '=';^P ect , , 

writing.- A S-orlption leased on^n f^sl t . ^"""^^ 
- -other generation! to .e an t" ' ' 

om-losity, ana a difficult one / historical 
needed Is a:detaiiod . t ^ "'^ "''^^ 

-orpho-syntacttc criteria a^ , *° 

orlterla^ An „-ft . . a==or-aing to s^antic ■ 

ci-i-a, An- attempt to desc-t-i-h^. ^ t 

' to an 'Aspects^ r.. v V ^ language accorcLing ' " 

--vi^pecxs model or a *nflc.^.f . 

. gra™„.r should enable one ^^7^7 ^""'^ 
«olng a gra^„ar accordinq- to .! / ""^ ' 

Should enahle one to tl ^^T^^^^ -o^el, xt 

that arise m -pursuit o? *° ----^-stlo^ 

"one ...e^es::d"ir„:eCr:hfc^^^^^^^^^^ - 

"^lo of .e^^^^^ Is ai.t. °''.*o-\E'illn.ore-I,a2agendoen 
inal languages tend to. sulplTi^^^oZt- 

l^t is ^or^,l,g,,,,,^-^J^'^°™^*-n o*. this , sort- only ^ 
IS SALVAGE OTUDY WOItr'ffOTlLE' ? ■ - ; , ' . ■ ■ : ' / ' 

.ouid"t:::~::,2f ->--.^^^ 

g-eral one ..ust studraTV^^ ™aerstam hu^an language 1„ 
.elatEHStSgA^;S2l^^^ 



The superficial facts relevant here are that Australian ' 
languages. resemhle one another closely in phonology and 
that there are raany correspondences in morphology ai^d 
syntax. On: the other hand no Australian language resemhles 
ah 'overseas* language, , • 

. One could, point to the interesting typoloqical' 
CLUestion of how 500 dialects come to have a phonological 
similarity and a: lexical diversity that is unparalleled 
elsewhere « 

And finally one could cite- cultural reasons for - ■• 
studying Ahoriginal languages - access to literatuj:.e, 
understanding Ahoriginal culture, improving the standing 
of Ahoriginal culture in European eyes hy publishing' 
accounts of their language and 1 i terature, providing 
material that will he of interest to tho Ahorigines 
themselves when more of them' hecome educated™ . . 

. Now. anyone who concedes that that study of language, 
is worthwhile will concede 'that the study of Ahoriginal 
, languages is worthwhile, hUt some have pointed out that 
these goals cannot he, achieved in the salvage situation. ■ 
They have pointed to the fact - that, what is produced is' 
•often, lacking, in depth and often hastardized. 

. - However, r think that there are; answers to these — 
•arguments. First of all, meagre information can he useful^ , 
-in genetics or typological ' classification^ For instance, 
a west ern^^eensland language,' Kunkalanya, is known to ' 
us^onljr^to-the. extent of a ^hundred :words and a score of ' • ■ 
phr^es. .But this information is suff ici ent ; to . enaT^le" ' ; " 
us : to ^ Classify the language\as ' an eastern 'dialect' of 
th-e-.Pitta-Pltta group. -,At least, we know that this 'Iqst^ 



language was not a typological oddity ov a i>ossiTDle ' 
missing link that could have T^een a serious^loss ±>om - 
the point of View of comparative . reconstruction and ' - 
genetic classification. X grant that some salvage work 
does consist of compiling" word lists that .have littl e 
•value other than sentiment al, huf no linguist spends 
much time on this sort of activity,, ■ 

■The second argument, that the value of salvage 
study is not very great "because the material one' finds^^^^ 
Is oftenhastardized, seems to me to iDe-hased on the ' 
narrow view that the study of an Ahorigirial language's ^ 
■ only worthwhile if we can find it uncontaminated' h>r ' 
another Ahoriginal laaaguage -.or hy, English, and without 
any Sign of having been simplified^ But it seems to me 
that hesldes that essentially diachronic interest, there 
xs an interest -in the syncl^-^onic reality whateve.^- that 
reality is. If a language it is interest-^ 
"-W to-:s:3e in what sense it is simplified. If \ a language 
has heen ira^luenced .Dy English, it 1^ interesting to see- 
xn What way^ it has heen ini'luencfed. For exaiapie,: most- ' 
Aboriginal languages' have an ergatlve system: fo.^ nouns' ' ' 
this means that /the .su-bdect of .a transitive;, verh is' " V 

marked, normally "by a sufftv o ' 

' : ""^^ buxiix, 3:-^ disninco from the sul)oect 

Of an Intransitive verh- Which is usually left umarked^ ' 
^ this ^marking is part of - an overt case system ' and only 
this- case is .not paralleled hy,a prepoBition^ or preposit-; 
ions in- English., In light of this it .is interesting to - 
note that, one of the^ first infl^^^^^ lost is " " 

the ergative. In some, languages this^ case suffix also V'l 
has an ins trumerd:al - function and it is notalDle that with 
a nrnnber of informants, who .have 'simplified^ grammars ' 
-of. ^ious languages ''^^^ ■ ^^Sative,: suff^^in" its 'instrumentel 
function is replaced hy'antem fpi^ing suffix that means 



■ J having/. So that the ecLuivaleixt of He hit the- dec] with ' 
^ stick is- rendered lay something, that also corresponds 

' *o He_^hajJ^^.^^^^^^^ g-Q.^^ Of . ■ ■ ■ 

'simplification^ incidentally, is to he distinguished 
from, a sort of pei-formance simplification that is the '. 
result of an informan-fc trying to make ' it easy for a 

:tyro linguist. 7iaat I refer to is a -reduced competence, ' • 
where the info mant uses a grammar, with great consistency 
and in all circumstances , that is impoverished hy 'comp- 
arison with that, of o-ther speakers of" the same language. 
In these cases/ the iuiformanf may even correct -utterances 
produced -hy the Unguis t. oi^ the "basis of other informants ' 
grammars, modifying' them in the direction of his or her 
smaller grammar. Other featui^es of these reduced and modr-."- 
ified grammars', are English word oider, '.the use of demonstrat 
ives in a way that res emhles the E'ngMsh articles and the 
replacement of specific, nouns hy generic- .ones , . e. g. a 
word for 'meat' or 'game' replacing the specific.- words for 
'galah, emu, wa"" : ahy * etc, ; , 

■ The .extension of the lexicon to cover. " new; content ■ . 
Introduced hy; Europeans 'is -also interesting. i\ll possih- 
ilities were used: in some cases existing lexical .items - 
acquired -new senses (thus a word for .'hawk'» may, he extended 
to cover ' aeroplane *')^ in other bases . English -words .-were ' 
as s imi 1 at ed ( ' mis sus ' app earing as; ; mi t it i.; f o r 'whit e worn an ' 
^in Kalkadodn), and i.n other ^ cases /again various pj-ocesses 
of -word fdi^mation were used, for , example, -butcher ('killer - 
of meat ' ) , £0T3^^ ;hg±l^-. ( ' heat ei? of wat er ' ) and" policeman 

.( 'one; who, ties people Up,' ),' ■ = . ; ," 

■ But having said this, I should point out,' i 
ion, t hat .for most languages thnt are ho .ronger viahle, - 



a large corpus of accura-f-« 

J- u,y otnex' aboriginal lanquaaes T+ + ^- • ■ 
noped that the collection of thic, - ' . 

present rate -o^ t . continues afits 

1^ that .l:-::,:: " -^-^-o. 

Ma=^ Aboriginal t"«e3 have . *° ,-*--l-«on too. , 
T=.,™ ■ t.ites have disappeared, the whole 

.TaBmanian race has vanished. Over the nivt . . ^ ■ 
-ore tribe, will pass mtl . °' * 

■ and lore' lost forever -avVr !f «^elr ' lang^ge 

scholars. ■■ . ' *e notes and^ tapes of 
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